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What Are Americans Thinking About Foreign Policy? 


Anyone who travels about the United 
States this autumn becomes promptly 
aware of three main characteristics of pub- 
lic opinion as expressed in forum discus- 
sions—the modern form of cracker-barrel 
gatherings. These are: 1) the prevailing 
apathy among citizens about the election 
campaigning of the two principal Presi- 
dential candidates; 2) anxiety concerning 
the twin problems of a possible “bust” 
at home and war abroad; and 3) a strong 
undertow of worry as to whether the 
American people are getting “the facts” 
on foreign policy. 


Voters’ Apathy 


The general apathy about candidates and 
issues, widely noted by newspaper report- 
ers who have traveled aboard the Truman 
and Dewey trains, is causing concern 
among the better-informed groups of the 
population, who fear that this state of 
mind, taken in conjunction with a decline 
in voters’ registration, may prove sympto- 
matic of declining interest in the processes 
of democracy. Others, however, contend 
the public’s indifference is due to the be- 
lief that the outcome of the November 
elections is a foregone conclusion, and that 
the Democrats and Republicans are not 
actually very far apart in their domestic 
and foreign policy programs—a_ point 
stressed, from another angle, by Henry 
Wallace. Interest is expressed, however, 
about three questions. Will Thomas E. 
Dewey, if elected, be able to hold in leash 
such Republicans as Charles A. Halleck of 
Indiana and Wayland C. Brooks of IIli- 
nois, who have consistently voted against 
international co-operation? How will a Re- 


publican administration reconcile pro- 
posals for tax and budget cuts with Mr. 
Dewey’s broad suggestions for a European 
union, presumably bolstered by additional 
American expenditures on armaments, 
and for increased aid to China? To what 
extent will opposition to Russia cause the 
United States, under the leadership of 
either party, to become associated with 
governments in Europe, Asia and Latin 
America which, in the opinion of many 
Americans, are no more democratic by 
Western standards than the U.S.S.R.? 


Will There Be War? 


The principal question asked of anyone 
lecturing on world affairs at this critical 
moment is whether war is around the 
corner. It is always dangerous to general- 
ize, but on the whole the public seems 
more calm and collected about the issues 
at stake in Berlin and Paris than one 
would surmise from the stridency of 
newspaper headlines. The view prevails 
that neither the United States nor Russia 
wants war. It is feared, however, that 
events may have gone so far that a clash 
may prove unavoidable. In this connec- 
tion, much concern is expressed about 
what is regarded as undue influence of the 
military over the making of American 
foreign policy. The hope is voiced that a 
new Administration, whatever its compo- 
sition, will firmly assert civilian control 
over this country’s external relations. 
There is relatively little sentiment for 
any step that might be interpreted as “ap- 
peasement” of Russia. But there is strong 
sentiment, especially among former mem- 
bers of the armed forces who have seen 


conditions abroad at firsthand, and are 
now studying at colleges and universities 
or have returned to their peacetime occu- 
pations, that fear of Russia should not 
cause the United States to “appease” Gen- 
eral Franco, Perén, or Chiang Kai-shek. 
Particularly vigorous doubts are expressed 
by men and women in this category, who 
will soon have much to say about the 
country’s affairs, concerning the wisdom 
of what they consider as a dangerous ten- 
dency on the part of the American Mili- 
tary Government in Germany to show an 
undue leniency toward German leaders in 
business and industry—former pillars of 
the Nazi regime—in an effort to rebuild 
the German economy. 

Closely linked to the question about 
war is the almost equally anxious attempt 
to discover whether the country is threat- 
ened by another depression. In this con- 
nection, forum discussions reveal a strik- 
ing lack of understanding about the proc- 
esses of foreign trade, the distinctions be- 
tween Russian communism and the pro- 
grams of Western European Socialists, and 
the economic problems of underdeveloped 
countries. By contrast, the idea that the 
United States must work through the UN, 
even if this means a whittling down of 
national sovereignty, is accepted to an ex- 
tent which would appear incredible to 
the isolationists of the 1920's. 


Do We Know the Facts? 


To a degree not so noticeable until this 
year men and women are worried by the 
thought that they are not getting “the 
facts” about critical world issues on which 
they are then called to make crucial de- 
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cisions by accepting military and eco- 
nomic aid programs drawn up in Wash- 
ington. The reiteration of dramatic appeals 
to stave off impending catastrophes, such 


as President Truman’s statements of 
March 1947 about aid to Greece and Tur- 
key and of March 1948 for assistance to 
Western Europe, have created a skeptical 
“wolf, wolf!” attitude; and there is a 
growing feeling, dangerous in a democ- 
racy, that world affairs are so complicated 
that the citizen has no way of making up 
his mind on controversial issues. 

How can this situation be remedied? 
The public does not want mere govern- 
ment handouts. It has become suspicious 
of any kind of propaganda. Informed 
groups of »opulation, however, stress 
balanced presentation 
nmentary through the 
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West German States Draft Plans For Constitution 


Contrary to a widespread impression in 
the United States, the vast majority of the 
Germans want a constitution and a gov- 
ernment, and they want them as soon as 
possible. They would have been very 
glad to have had a government for the 
past twelve months. A recent public opin- 
ion poll, reported in the New York Times 
on October 3, confirmed the fact that near- 
ly 7o per cent of the Germans in the 
Western zones are now of this opinion. 


Aims of London Agreement 


Unfortunately, a year ago, the four Allies 
were too far apart to agree on a proce- 
dure for letting the Germans reconstitute 
themselves under a German government. 
After the breakdown of the London Con- 
ference of Foreign Ministers in Novem- 
ber 1947, the situation changed. The con- 
tinued refusal of the Soviet Union to 
acquiesce in any plans left the Western 
Allies no alternative but to agree upon a 
common program. It is significant, how- 
ever, that they never conceived of this 
program as necessarily providing for the 
establishment of a “Western” German 
state. The Western powers have made 
every effort to leave the door open for 
reunification of the Western and Eastern 
zones. The recent State Department White 
Paper describing the Moscow discussions 
makes this very clear. The London agree- 
ment of May 1948* merely authorizes the 
German Minister-Presidents in the West- 
ern zones to call a convention for the 
purpose of preparing a constitution. The 





*See Foreign Policy Bulletin, June 18, 1948. 


press and radio. Increasing concern is ex- 
pressed about the fact that in many com- 
munities the local newspaper (or both 
newspapers, if there are two) and the local 
radio station are under the same owner- 
ship, and that the owners frequently are 
not local men, but publishers located in 
the state capital, or owners of newspaper 
chains. The point is often made in public 
forums that the use of press services and 
syndicated columns gives the press a uni- 
formity of views which is not genuinely 
representative of public opinion, and 
which could be avoided if a wider range 
of ownership and editorial expression 
could be achieved, possibly through the 
introduction of more competitive meth- 
ods. To what exent, it is often asked, do 
most of the country’s newspapers reflect 
the views and opinions of labor, of 


considerable hesitancy displayed by the 
German Minister-Presidents in July, after 
these plans were announced to them, was 
due to the fact that the German leaders 
did not wish, any more than the Western 
Allies, to make a final decision in favor of 
a Western German state. After they had 
fully understood the extent of their au- 
thority, they assumed responsibility for 
the development of a German constitution, 
and undertook to call the proposed Con- 
stitutional Convention on September 1. 


Entirely inadequate attention has been 
given in the United States to the fact that 
these eleven Minister-Presidents are the 
elected representatives of about forty-five 
million Germans. In other words, they 
speak for approximately two-thirds of the 
German people. Since they acted unani- 
mously when accepting the London agree- 
ment, it does not seem too much to say 
that their decisions represent the wishes 
of a clear majority of the German people. 
These decisions would not have been sub- 
stantially altered by the presence of the 
four Minister-Presidents of the Soviet 
zone, representing about fifteen million 
Germans. Their acceptance of the Lon- 
don agreement was confirmed by the con- 
vention at Bonn on September 1 when they 
voted, sixty-five to two, to proceed with 
the assigned task. The two negative votes 
were cast by the Communist members. 


Preparatory Commission 


The Minister-Presidents in the Western 
zones, in preparing the ground for the 
Constitutional Convention, established a 





school teachers and university profes. 
sors, of farmers, of veterans struggling 
with housing . problems as they try t 
make ends meet in trailer camps around 
the big universities, and of women who 
in spite of many obstacles seek to keep 
voters informed about current issues on 3 
nonpartisan basis, such as the League of 
Women Voters? These questions expres 
the deep-seated desire of countless citizens 
to break through what now seems a wall 
between the people and the government, 
and to participate more fully than has 
hitherto proved possible in the making of 
foreign policy which, it is now recognized, 
is for everyone a matter of life and death, 
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Preparatory Commission, consisting of 
leading experts from the eleven states. No 
Allied officials were present, and work on 
this commission was done entirely by 
Germans. There were only three require 
ments fixed by the London agreement 
1) that there be a democratic constit 
tion; 2) that there be a federal constitu 
tion; and 3) that there be a guarantee of 
civil liberties. These three principles had, in 
fact, been accepted by both major German 
parties before the London agreement. The 
only other stipulation was that the same 
majority of states required for the ratifice 
tion of the constitution, namely two-thirds 
should also be required for its amené 
ment. If the constitution as prepared by 
the Constitutional Convention does né 
conflict with these general principles, “the 
Military Governors will authorize its sub 
mission for ratification.” What this mean 
is that acceptance of the constitutiond 
draft is mandatory so far as the Allied 
Military Governments are concerned, pro 
vided it meets the London requirements. 

The draft which resulted from thi 
commission’s meetings left many que 
tions to be settled by the convention, bit 
it also reached agreement on many métf would 
ters. In this connection, it is worth noting the fi 
that the constitutional draft proposed # long-t 
future German political organization —thf ticipar 
Union of German States (Bund Deutsche Thi 
Lander). \t also specifically arranged fa ward 
the adherence of any other German tert ypip 
tories, provided such territories hava. 44 
adopted the fundamentals of constitutionag; ing fe 
democracy, namely a system of competiny te pe 
parties and a guarantee of individual right 
















